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Even  February  weather  doesn't  keep  home  gardners  from  asking  questions.  The 
nailbag  this  week  brings  in  a  number  of  questions  about  pruning  and  forcing. 
It  also  brings  in  some  helpful  suggestions  to  pass  along. 

Let1  s  begin  with  a  suggestion  from  a  gardening  housewife,  as  to  how  to  have 
fresh  rhubarb  pie  before  rhubarb  comes  up  in  the  garden.     This  housewife  writes:  "I 
dig  up  rhubarb  roots  during  a  winter  thaw,  and  let  them  lie  outdoors  until  they  are 
thoroughly  frozen.     Then  I  plant  them  in  a  box  of  soil  in  my  warm  basement,  and 
water  them  now  and  then.    Pretty  soon  the  leaf  stems  sprout,   and  I  treat  my  family 
to  rhubarb  pie  long  before  the  neighbors  have  it." 

This  letter  reminds  me  to  remind  you  of  a  free  leaflet  on  growing  rhubarb. 
Write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,   for  leaflet  No.  126 
called  "Rhubarb  Production.  11 

Of  course,  you  know  rhubarb  or  "pie  plant"  is  a  cool  weather  plant.  It 
thrives  onl;    in  regions  where  the  winters  are  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  4  or  5  inches.     The  plant  scientists  believe  rhubarb  is  a  native  of  southern 
Siberia.    They  say  it  came  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  18th  century  and  soon 
became  popular  in  gardens.     It  is  now  one  of  the  favorite  home-grown  perennials  in 
the  cooler  parts  of  this  country.     Its  fresh  tart  flavor  and  delicate  pink  color 
makes  it  a  special  treat  in  the  spring  before  other  fresh  products  are  read:-  in  the 
garden.    Favorite  uses  of  rhubarb  are  as  sauce,  in  pie  and  other  desserts.  Rhubarb 
juice,  canned  or  fresh,  is  a  delicious  beverage  and  combines  well  with  other  fruit 
juioes. 
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Once  more,   the  leaflet  on  rhubarb  is  Ho.  126.     It  is  called  "Rhubarb  Pro- 
duction."   And  you  can  get  your  copy  "by  writing  a  postcard  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C. 

So  much  for  the  rhubarb  suggestions.     N0W  for  a  question  from  the  mailbag. 
Here  it  is:     "When  and  how  should  I  prune  my  Concord  grape  vine," 

The  plant  scientists  say  the  time  to  prune  your  grapevine  is  any  time  after 
the  leaver,  drop  in  the  fall  and  before  the  buds  begin  to  form  in  the  spring.  A 
mild  day  late  this  month  is  a  good  time. 

Probably  you  know  the  2  reasons  for  pruning  a  grape  vine.     One  is  to  keep 
down  the  growth  so  the  vine  won1  t  grow  out  of  bounds.     The  other  reason  for  pruning 
is  to  regulate  the  bearing  of  the  grapes.    You  see,  if  the  vine  grows  unchecked, 
it  may  produce  so  many  clusters  of  grapes  that  they  will  tax  the  strength  of  the 
vine  and  the  grapes  will  not  develop  so  well,     last  year's  growth  of  wood  produces 
new  shoots  this  season.    The  fruit  comes  on  these  new  shoots.     A  thrifty  vine  should 
have  20  to  30  buds  left  on  the  new  canes.    Remove  all  weak  shoots.     Then  tho 
strength  of  the  vine  will  go  into  the  20  to  30  now  shoots  and  the  bunches  of  grapes 
they  bear. 

If  you  want  further  information  on  grape  vines,  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Ho.  471  called  "Grape  Propagation,  Pruning  and  Training."    This  is  another  free 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Here's  a  letter  asking  which  flowering  shrubs  need  pruning  in  February. 

The  answer  is:     In  late  winter  prune  the  shrubs  that  bloom  from  midsummer  to 
fall-shrubs  like  Japanese  honeysuckle,   snowberry,  privet,  hydrangea,  rose  of  Sharon 
and  flowering  raspberry.    Remove  the  weak  growths  and  the  oldest  large  branches. 
Also  head  back  any  branches  that  are  getting  too  long. 

But  do  not  prune  now  any  of  the  shrubs  that  bloom  early.  If  you  do,  you  will 
cut  off  the  flower  buds  and  cheat  yourself  of  spring  flowers.  Do  not  prune  climbing 
roses,  forsythia,  mock  orange,  weigela,  dogwood,   spirea  or  viburnum  now.     But  you 
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can  help  these  early-blooming  shrubs  by  removing  any  dead  branches  now. 

Here's  the  last  question.     A  housewife  asks  for  directions  on  forcing 

branches  of  flowering  shrubs  to  bloom  indoors. 

Garden  experts  say  to  choose  branches  showing  plenty  of  flower  buds.  Then 

cut  the  shoots  from  3  to  15  inches  long,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  shrub.     If  the 
weather  is  freezing  outdoors  so  those  branches  are  frozen,  lay  them  in  a  cool  olace 
indoors  for  a  day  to  let  the  wood  thaw  out  slowly.     Kbw  peel  a  little  of  the  bark 
from  the  bottom  of  each  twig,   and  cut  the  end  on  a  sharp  slant  to  help  the  branch 
draw  up  all  possible  water.     Place  the  branches  in  a  jar  or  vase  of  water  deep 
enough  to  cover  most  of  the  stem.     Keep  the  branches  in  a  partly  lighted  place  until 
the  buds  appear.     Then  put  them  where  they  will  get  some  sunlight.     If  you  keep 
these  flowering  branches  moderately  cool,  the  flowers  will  last  longer. 

Here's  another  -point:  Charcoal  in  the  water  helps  keep  the  water  in  good 
condition.    Refill  the  container  with  fresh  tepid  water  every  now  and  then.  Pussy 
willows,  the  bright  yellow  blossoms  of  forsythia,  bright  coral-colored  quince  blooms, 
flowering  crab  tree,  azalea,  Japanese  cherries  and  spice  bush  all  make  lovely  spring 
blooms  for  indoors.    You  can  even  bring  out  fruit  blossoms  this  way — apple,  plum, 
cherry  and  peach  blossoms. 

That  finishes  this  week's  questions  from  gardeners.     Next  Tuesday  the  nail- 
bag  will  be  open  again  and  we'll  have  more  questions  and  answers. 


